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great rivers, its flowers and birds, its rocks and sea- 
shores, its great lakes like the sea, as Vergil says of 
Garda, the lake near his home: 
Fluctibus et fremitu adsurgens Benace marino — 

'Thee, Benacus, lifting thyself with waves and roar, 
like the very sea'. Christianity began, as Secretary 
Seward once said, on the shores of a lake, the Sea of 
Tiberias, and Christian civilization has centered round 
great seas, first the Mediterranean, and now the 
Atlantic, as it will round the Pacific Sea. 

Out of doors then we must build our Commonwealth; 
the city must be made a part of the country and in 
fresh relation to it; the city folk and the country folk 
must be one community. To this end the country 
pastors must find a way ; they must organize themselves 
to hasten the coming of a prophet greater than they, 
and to prepare the way before him; they must proclaim 
in a modern and Christian way Vergil's message: 

deum namque ire per omnis 
terrasque, tractusque maris, caelumque profundum. 

'God doth go on his way through all the lands, 
through the stretches of the sea, through the deep sky'. 
And again: 

nee morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
sideris in numerum, atque alto succedere caelo. 

'There is no place for death, but <all creatures 
returning when set free> fly alive to the rhythm and 
number of a star, and come to the depths and heights 
of Heaven'. 

And yet, even Vergil's community of bees, with its 
lessons of immortality, with its joyous labour, its love 
of work and queen, and fragrant honey, was open, it 
would seem, to disease, failure and death. And the 
poet, while suggesting a way to bring new bees to life, 
launches out into a fable of great spirit and beauty, into 
a narrative <poets of our day and pastors must learn 
the power of narrative>, telling how Aristaeus lost his 
bees, and appealed to his mother's love — for his mother 
was divine — and learned from her to capture and ques- 
tion the sea god Proteus, as our poets must learn how 
to capture and question Nature and the Divine power 
hidden in nature, to learn the secret of our failure. I 
cannot, in this brief time and space, give any idea of the 
spirit and vigor of this narrative, or of the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, which is bound up with it. 
But we find in the Orpheus story a wonderful account of 
human Love and Music. The lover, the great musician, 
penetrated even to the land of the dead, the realm of the 
King of Terrors. Then in a brief re-possession of his 
wife (a half possession which might have turned to 
reality), the very intensity of his eagerness caused his 
loss, and left the lover in sorrow. In this utter hopeless 
sorrow, for seven whole months, by the great lonely 
river of Thrace, and in the shadow of a great rock, and 
under the cold stars, he thought it all out in music, and 
by his song went to the heart of fierce animals and rooted 
trees, subduing them. No other love, except this lost 
love, had any power with him, and his end was a violent 
death at the hands of human beings in the wild orgies 



of a wild religion. They alone failed to feel the power 
of his song. Yet we feel that somehow the intensity of 
his human love and loss had opened to him the secret of 
all Nature, and was sure to bring him to divine success 
at last. Our country pastor cannot teach his people to 
find perfect happiness, even in the loveliest country life, 
or in the most perfect organization. 'This is not your 
rest,' he will say; 'but, if you learn the secret of true 
human love and sacrifice, you will find that life is 
stronger than death, even as Vergil felt it was'. 
Harvard University. CHARLES POMEROY PARKER. 
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Euripides and his Age. By Gilbert Murray. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company (1913). Home 

University Library, 73. Pp. vi + 256. 50 cents. 

Students of the Classics and all interested in the best 
literature will welcome this delightful volume by the 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
The book amply deserves a place in the Home Univer- 
sity Library in that it treats of a subject "of living and 
permanent interest", in keeping with the aim of the 
series. 

Greek literature is a comfort and joy to Professor 
Murray. In the preface to his admirable book, An- 
cient Greek Literature, published in 1897, we find in 
the following passage one of his reasons for writing that 
work: 

Such knowledge of Greek Literature as I possess has 
been of enormous value and interest to me; for the last 
ten years at least, hardly a day has passed on which 
Greek poetry has not occupied a large part of my 
thoughts, hardly one deep or valuable emotion has come 
into my life which has not been either caused or inter- 
preted, or bettered by Greek poetry. 

In that book the author's sympathy seems to be 
drawn towards Euripides rather than to Aeschylus or 
Sophocles. Is this not due to a certain kinship of mind 
and similarity in the outlook on life of the two men? 

By his scholarly text-edition of the complete works of 
Euripides, but far more by his charming poetical ver- 
sions of a number of the plays, some of which have been 
most successfully presented on the stage, Professor 
Murray has now for some time fixed the attention of the 
public upon this fascinating and many-sided thinker and 
poet, whose plays have been the subject of such con- 
troversy both in antiquity and in modern times. In this 
volume, the author presents to us in vivid and forcible 
style a learned yet most readable summary of the life 
and work of this brilliant and enigmatical poet. We 
have in the introductory chapter a lucid statement of 
various important estimates of Euripides, old and new, 
and an explanation of his later popularity as being the 
exponent of "the recognized literary language of the 
east of Europe and the great instrument and symbol of 
civilization" (11). His very clarity of style and thought 
is, according to Professor Murray, opposed to the more 
indirect and introspective utterance of modern poetry 
and is the great obstacle between him and us. 
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In a suggestive passage, the author states that our 
own age is in reaction against the Victorian Age, as was 
Euripides against the Periclean Age (15-17). He finds 
the spirit of revolt, criticism and discontent of our own 
day analogous to the spirit prevalent in the plays of 
Euripides. 

How, then, are we to reconcile the rebel against tradi- 
tion, determined to proclaim the truth and overthrow 
wrong and abuses, and the consummate artist who 
follows the traditions and conventions of his art, be- 
cause by them alone he can be understood by his 
hearers? It is because these two elements, of the 
thinker and of the artist, are not harmoniously blended 
in him, as they are in Sophocles, that we have difficulty 
in understanding Euripides. 

Of the nine compact chapters in the book six are 
devoted to an exposition of the political and intellectual 
atmosphere of fifth-century Athens, and of Euripides's 
expression of and criticism of that period. For he was 
both the child of his age, and in revolt against it. 

The brief critical treatment of the myths, traditions 
and 'memories' of the poet, including the fragments of 
Satyrus recently unearthed in Egypt, is a model of its 
kind (20-58). In the third chapter (59-78) there is a 
good statement of the origin of tragedy and how its 
technical parts also are plainly derived from the old 
ritual of Dionysus. In a review of the early plays due 
comment rs given to the lost play Telephus, so fre- 
quently parodied by Aristophanes. In his treatment of 
the Greek drama, Professor Murray never loses the 
modern point of view. But anthropology, cult studies 
and modern analogies are merely aids to hjs interpreta- 
tion of Hellenic life. He is not only a student of books 
but knows human life and the passions of the heart. 
Hence the originality and freshness of his criticism of 
such great tragedies as the Medea, the Hippolytus, the 
Ion and the Bacchae. 

All the great Greek philosophers, poets and thinkers 
were likewise men of action, taking their place in the 
strife of every-day life. Euripides was no exception to 
this rule. Though somewhat of a recluse, a reader of 
books and a stern critic of the errors and stupid con- 
servatism of his time, he was for all that far more a man 
of action than most modern thinkers and men of letters. 
Herein is an important difference between the old 
Greeks and ourselves. Euripides was a true patriot 
and most sensitive to the mistakes and to the misfor- 
tunes of his beloved city. The varying events of the 
Peloponnesian War are reflected in his plays, and in his 
treatment of such subjects as slavery, marriage, and the 
oppression of the weak by the strong he was far in 
advance of his age. 

In attempting to solve the 'riddle of the Bacchae' and 
the religious views of the poet (179-195), Professor 
Murray does not. claim to say the last word. His 
belief in the poet's faith in man, when untrammeledby 
self-interest and convention, seems to be supported by 
the following quotation from the Bacchae, irrevelant 
though it is to the theme of that strange play: 



As for knowledge I bear her no grudge; I take joy 
in the pursuit of her. But the other things <i. e. the 
other elements of existence> are great and shining. 
Oh, for life to flow toward that which is beautiful, till 
roan through both light and darkness should be at 
peace and reverent, and, casting from him laws that are 
outside Justice, give glory to the godsi 

The last two chapters on the Art of Euripides (196- 
243) are perhaps the most useful in the book. Within 
the stereotyped traditional form we have in Euripides, 
says Professor Murray, the living spirit, the note of 
sincerity, and the courage to face a situation and follow 
it to its consequences. The technical features of a play 
(prologue, messenger, deus ex machina and the chorus) 
are explained in a simple but illuminating manner. 
This book should be read by all classical teachers, and 
it is to be hoped that the clear and sympathetic exposi- 
tion of these great plays will lead many to read them in 
the original. 

Aristotle called Euripides 'the most tragic of the 
poets'. He has been studied and admired by the great- 
est poets of modern times. We may close by citing 
with Professor Murray Goethe's remark: 'Have all the 
nations of the world since his time produced one 
dramatist who was worthy to hand him his slippers?' 
Setting Shakespeare aside, can this dictum be contra- 
dicted? 
University of Pittsburgh. H. S. ScRIBNER. 



Studien zur alteren Athenischen Verfassungsgeschichte. 

Von Artur Ledl. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Uni- 

versitatsbuchhandlung (19 14). Pp. v -f- 422. 10 

Marks. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since the discover}' 
of Aristotle's Constitution of the Athenians compelled 
scholars to subject their reconstruction of early Athenian 
history to a renewed scrutiny. The generation which 
so painfully emended obscure and broken places in the 
manuscript now faces the criticism of a younger genera- 
tion which has studied the Politeia as a whole, without 
reference to the facsimile, and which is not misled by 
the glamor of a recent and unparalleled resurrection of 
a long lost manuscript. 

Many questions, some of them new, are raised by 
Ledl's Studies in the Constitutional History of Early 
Athens. The book as- a whole is divided into four 
sections. In the first, we have a rather disappointing 
chapter on the source-analysis. We are told that, for 
the period before the Persian Wars, Aristotle followed 
one main source, to which he here and there added facts 
acquired elsewhere. This source was identical with 
that used by Plutarch in his Life of Solon. The account 
of the 'Constitution of Draco' is an interpolation, but 
one made by Aristotle himself! The next chapter is 
devoted to an elaborate discussion of this constitution 
as given by Aristotle, and the following to a briefer 
study of the date of Cylon. The second section takes 
up in great detail the Attic king-lists. As introduction, 
we are led to study the mythical chronology of Herodo- 
tus. When this writer dates events so many years 



